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Freedom of Opinion 
Democratic Bulwark 





American Press Remains Free of 
Governmental Censorship. |!s 
Among Best in World 


BUT MANY BARRIERS REMAIN 








Publishers Frequently Adopt Various 
Questionable Devices to Af- 
fect Character of News 





Is the American press free? Is the gov- 
ernment interfering in any way with the 
constitutional guarantee of a free press? 
Are the newspapers of this country sub- 
jected to public censorship? Are there 
other types of censorship which interfere 
with complete freedom of the press? These 
are questions of great importance, for free- 
dom of the press, like freedom of speech 
and freedom of assembly, is one of the bul- 
warks of democracy, without the contin- 
uation of which our system of government 
could not exist. 

Charges that the Roosevelt administra- 
tion has adopted policies which are destroy- 
ing freedom of the press have repeatedly 
been made during the last few years. Many 
newspaper publishers, for example, have 
contended that the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, which guaranteed to editorial writers, 
reporters, and other newspaper employees 
the right to organize and bargain with their 
employers, was an infringement of the con- 
stitutional right of a free press. The prac- 
tice of numerous governmental agencies of 
maintaining publicity departments and issu- 
ing statements to the press has similarly 
been criticized on the ground that it was a 
form of propaganda to support the policies 
of the New Deal. Many other charges have 
been made. 


No Public Censorship 


Insofar as the federal government inter- 
feres with the right of any newspaper to 
publish what it wants, there is absolute 
freedom in this country. There is no direct 
censorship of news dispatches, or editorial 
comment, by any agency of government. 
In. this respect, the American press enjoys 
a favored position, for there are few coun- 
tries in the world free from complete or 
partial censorship on the part of the gov- 
ernment. The American press is as free as 
any in the world, and, as a prominent editor 
recently declared, it is probably the best in 
the world. 

This is a far cry from perfection, how- 
ever. It is largely because the press of the 
rest of the world is so notoriously bad that 
the newspapers of this nation impress one 
so favorably. “Even an apple with some 
worms in it looks better to its possessor 
when he sees that the other fellow hasn’t 
any apple at all.” This is the way one 
editor described the situation. 

Censorship by the government is what 
people generally refer to when they speak 
of freedom of the press. There are, how- 
ever, a number of other types of censorship 
which have an important effect upon the 
newspapers of the country. Many of these 
influences are extremely subtle; some news- 
papers are practically free from their ef- 
fects; others are deeply affected by them. 
It will be the purpose of this article to 
examine the more important influences 
which temper the nature of the American 
newspapers. Leo C. Rosten, in his able 
discussion of American newspapers con- 
tained in his “The Washington Correspond- 
ents” (New York: Harcourt, Brace. $3) 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Honoring Our Heroes 


(Reprinted from THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, February 11, 1935) 


At this season of the year we turn in grateful memory to two of our national heroes. We 
celebrate the birthdays of Abraham Lincoln and George Washington. It is appropriate as 
we pay our tributes of respect to the memory of these heroes that we should reflect upon 
the qualities which contribute to their greatness. The more we study the career of Wash- 
ington, the plainer it becomes that his position in history is due to sterling qualities in 
character rather than to technical expertness or brilliance of mind. “There have been 
greater generals in the field and statesmen in the cabinet in our own and other nations,” 
says James Truslow Adams. “There has been no greater character.” ‘When we think 
of Washington,” continues the historian Adams, “‘it is not as a military leader, nor as an 
executive or diplomat. We think of the man who by sheer force of character held a di- 
vided and disorganized country together until victory was achieved, and who after peace 
was won still held his disunited countrymen by their love and respect and admiration for 
himself until a nation was welded into an enduring strength and unity. ... When the 
days were blackest, men clung to his unfaltering courage as to the last firm ground in a 
rising flood.” 

Abraham Lincoln, too, was a man who is remembered through the ages not because 
he was a genius but because he was a man of common sense coupled with broad sympa- 
thy and magnanimity of a sort which is seldom found. The same thing may be said of 
still another hero, honored at first merely in the South, but now respected and loved 
throughout the nation. Robert E. Lee, than whom our country has produced no finer 
character, is, as the years go by, achieving a firm place among our national heroes. 

The American people are fortunate in having as national heroes men whose greatness 
depends upon qualities of character rather than upon marvelous technical or intellectual 
achievements. It is hard to find inspiration in the activities of one whose footsteps we 
could not hope to follow, whatever our efforts might be. It' would be discouraging for us 
to attempt to model ourselves after an acknowledged genius, but the qualities which we 
honor this month in Washington and Lincoln are qualities which each one of us may de- 
velop and build into his own personality. Each reasonably endowed person may train his 
judgment and so add to his equipment of facts that he will, in the main, act sensibly. 
Each one may be honest. Each one may train himself in courage and loyalty. 
may grow in human sympathy and magnanimity. 


Each one 
And these are qualities which in every 
case will make, if not for greatness, certainly for popularity, for success, for self-respect, 
and for real achievement in the public and private life. 
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U.S.Watches Trends 
In South America 


Unsettled Conditions Elsewhere 
in World Cause Shift of 
Attention to South 


CLOSER ECONOMIC TIES SEEN 











U. S. Government Seeks Ways of Im- 
proving Trade Relations Through- 
out This Hemisphere 





It is a striking fact, recently the subject 
of considerable comment, that people in 
the United States have been prone to dis- 
regard South America. We display a good 
deal of concern over what happens across 
the Atlantic. Let a change of government 
occur in a but second-rate European state 
and our press will carry the news in ban- 
ner headlines. Let some Balkan statesman 
depart for a conference at a neighboring 
capital and we will want to know the signifi- 
cance of his journey. It is probably no ex- 
aggeration to say that the majority of 
informed Americans are familiar with the 
leading European personalities and follow 
the political developments on that conti- 
nent with constant interest. 


Neglected South America 


But such has not been the case with 
South America. Only on rare occasions 
does a political crisis in a South American 
country invite more than a few paragraphs 
in the average newspaper. To a great 
many of our people, South America has 
for a long time been a mysterious land, 
little more than a vast geographical triangle 
dangling somewhere off our southern coast. 
Americans—as a writer in Fortune aptly 
emphasizes—‘‘refused for generations to 
take South America seriously. South Amer- 
ica has the longest and the second highest 
mountain wall on earth but the North 
Americans who climbed mountains climbed 
mountains in Switzerland, Alaska, or Hin- 
dustan. . . . South America has produced 
as reckless, as brutal, and as romantic 
a set of political adventurers as any con- 
tinent known to history, but a novel with 
a South American caudillo for a hero has 
yet to enliven the best-seller lists of the 
New York bookstores. South America has 
fought some of the bloodiest wars yet 
recorded, and South American soldiers have 
died as dead as soldiers anywhere. But 
the war correspondents of the United States 
did not make their reputations in the Chaco, 
nor is the American schoolboy aware of 
so much as the dates of the fighting be- 
tween Paraguay and the armies of Ar- 
gentina and Brazil and Uruguay in which 
the population of Paraguay fell from 
1,335,000 to 220,000 in five years.” 

Fortunately, this criticism is daily be- 
coming less valid. President Roosevelt’s 
trip to Buenos Aires in December 1936, to 
address the Inter-American Peace Confer- 
ence, the more recent political upheaval in 
Brazil, and the disclosure that European 
fascist powers are seeking a political and 
an economic foothold in South America 
have all served, in their different ways, to 
stimulate a waning interest in the continent 
to our south. 

There are a number of South American 
“believe it or nots” consistently trotted 
out in the travel books. It is not generally 


known, for example, that the Pacific end 
of the Panama Canal is farther east than 
the Atlantic end, that Brazil juts out into 
the sea 2,600 miles farther east than New 
York, or that there was a university in 
South America established long before Eng- 
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lish colonists dreamed of looking for a new 
home across the waters. 


Of far greater importance is an under- 
standing of the peoples who make up South 
America, of their history, and of the po- 
tential resources, for these are likely to 
loom large not only in the political future 
of our country but, it may be, in European 
and even in Far Eastern developments. 


The most striking fact about South 
America is its size. It is twice as large as 
the United States. Stretching from almost 
the Antarctic Circle to the Isthmus of 
Panama, it includes (besides Guiana) 10 
republics, the smallest of which is half 
again as large as the British Isles. As for 
the largest of these countries, Brazil, the 
United States could be tucked into Brazil 
with enough room left over for France 
and England. 


A bewildering variety of races makes up 
South America’s population. Roughly, the 
90,000,000 inhabitants may be divided into 
three groups: the Indians, the whites, and 
the Negroes. The Indians, of course, were 
in South America for unknown generations 
before the first white explorers arrived. 
The whites are the descendants of the 
early Spanish and Portuguese conquerors 
and of the thousands of immigrants from 
Italy. The Negroes find themselves there 
as a result of the lucrative slave trade 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
In addition, many of the people are of 
variously mixed bloods and though esti- 
mates of their number have been made, 
the figures are generally regarded as unre- 
liable. 


Vast Resources 


The continent’s resources are impressive. 
There are vast reserves of copper in Chile 
and of platinum in Colombia. Venezuela 
abounds in oil wells. Argentina is the 
world’s largest exporter of wheat, corn, 
beef, and hides. Bolivia is only now be- 
ginning to make full use of its tin de- 
posits and with the discovery of a new 
smelting process is expected to be able 
to supply the tin needs of the United States. 
As for Brazil—she supplies about three- 
fifths of all the coffee consumed the world 
over and is in a position to supply all of 
it; she has one-fourth of the world’s supply 
of iron and huge resources of coal and 
















































INDIAN GIRLS NEAR CUZCO, PERU 


timber; within the past five years, her 
cotton crop has grown from 515 to over 
300,000 metric tons; she leads all Latin 
American countries in tobacco production. 
She has been called the land with the 
greatest undeveloped possibilities for pro- 
ductive wealth in the world. 

It is natural that such wealth should have 
attracted the European powers bent on 
colonization in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The early Spanish ‘and Portu- 
guese did not, of course, suspect how much 
wealth there was actually to be found. 
They were in search primarily of gold and 
silver. Later, with the permission of their 
kings, they seized huge tracts of land and 
forced the natives to work them. As for 
themselves, they spent most of their time 
in the pleasure capitals of Europe, where 
life was not taxing and comforts were 
easily had. Thus, after many years, a 
feudal system was solidly built up with a 
small class of rich and powerful landowners 
ruling over millions of people who were 
virtually their slaves. Portugal ruled 
Brazil while Spain controlled the rest of 
South America. 


But it was with a peculiarly despotic rule 
that these colonies were governed. The 


34 


government in Madrid felt that it had sole 
rights in its American possessions. Na- 
tionals of other countries were forbidden 
to trade in South America. Only Spanish 
ships were allowed to enter the colonial 
ports. Certain products, particularly grapes 
and olives, could not be cultivated by the 
colonists; for these would have competed 
with the goods produced in the mother 
country. 


Undemocratic Rule. 


Such treatment was bound not only to 
create dissatisfaction among the settlers 
but also to move other European powers 
to plot against Madrid. And the history 
of ‘South America is replete with tales 
of revolutionary leaders supported by the 
rivals of Spain and Portugal. Ultimately, 
both these countries lost their control over 
their South American possessions. A wave 
of independence swept through South 
America in the nineteenth century, inspired 
no doubt by the example of the United 
States in breaking away from England. 
But there was one very important differ- 
ence between the independence which the 
United States gained and the independence 
of the South American nations. 


In our own country the Revolution 
brought about a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. That is not what happened in 
South America. The revolutions there did 
not mean that the masses had thrown off 
a tyrannical yoke and were to rule them- 
selves. As a matter of fact, the large 
mass of people took no active part in the 
rebellions. All that happened was that 
political leaders in the colonies no longer 
paid any taxes to the mother countries 
and severed their allegiance. But they 
themselves continued to rule the people in 
an autocratic fashion, governments scarcely 
less oppressive than their predecessors. 
What took place, in short, was that South 
America obtained a home-grown type of 
dictatorship, flourishing under democratic- 
ally designed constitutions. 

To a certain extent, the South American 
republics are still struggling to escape this 
minority rule. In most of the countries, 
the population is still divided into a small 
upper class, owning a large part of the 
land, and the great mass of farm workers 
who toil on the estates of the rich. In 
Chile, four-fifths of all 
the arable land is owned 
by 3,000 persons or less 
than one-tenth of one 
per cent of the popula- 
tion. The same story re- 
peats itself in Argentina 
and Brazil. While mil- 
lions of peasants in Bra- 
zil live in primitive fash- 
ion, with a meager diet, 
there is one estate in 
that country that is lar- 
ger than all England. 


A STREET IN SANTIAGO, CHILE 


Save in rare instances, the landowners 
have not encouraged progressive move- 
ments. Schools for the illiterate peasants 
have not been provided. ‘Interest in edu- 
cation,” to quote one authority, “is not 
centered, as in the United States, primar- 
ily upon the elementary school—that is, 
the people’s school—but upon the second- 
ary school, the school of the favored classes, 
which is the avenue to office and social 
preferment.” Hence, it is not surprising 
that half the inhabitants of South America 
can neither read nor write. 

Despite this conscious effort to limit op- 
portunity to a small, aristocratic group, 
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GRACE LINE 


THE GREAT INDEPENDENCE MONUMENT AT SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


the past 40 years have witnessed increasing 
demands on the part of the people to 
participate in both the economic and po- 
litical life of their countries. John W. 
White, the New York 7imes correspondent 
in South America, tells what happened as 
a result of this agitation for popular gov- 
ernment. When the vote-conscious masses 
eventually won elections and proceeded to 
adopt much-needed reforms, “the ruling 
class, seeing itself outnumbered at the 
polls, seized the governments by revolu- 
tion. They are now determined to retain 
power at all costs.” 


Autocracy Grows 

Only in one South American republic 
can democratic government really be said 
to obtain. That is Colombia. Paraguay 
and Bolivia are in the hands of military 
dictators with fascist tendencies. Argen- 
tina, though the most advanced of her 
neighbors, is ruled by a political clique 
which assures itself of power during elec- 
tion time by preventing its opponents from 
voting. Brazil is under martial law and 
has been so for more than two years. 

It is hazardous, however, to place too 
much emphasis upon the fact that South 
America is under autocratic rule. During the 
era of prosperity that followed the World 
War, some of the states were gradually 
evolving a stable form of government and 
this process might have continued had not 
the depression seriously affected the econ- 
omy of most of them. Save for Argentina 
all these countries subsisted chiefly upon 
one or two crops or a single industrial prod- 
uct sold in the world market. When high 
prices were being paid 
for these products, there 
occurred an uncontrolled 
expansion followed by 
tremendous _ surpluses, 
the fall of prices, and 
finally serious economic 
difficulties. It was inevi- 
table that political chaos 
should be the result. 

More and more the 
South American  gov- 
ernments are tending 
to develop a_ balanced 


THE OLD SECTION OF CARTAGENA, COLOMBIA 


(Above illustrations from Grace Line, Lionel Green, and Canadian Pacific.) 8TOund. 


economy so that they will not depend on 
price fluctuations in other parts of the 
world. Brazil is limiting her coffee pro- 
duction, to take one example, and the 
government is encouraging the development 
of industry through improved transporta- 
tion facilities between manufacturing cen- 
ters and the sources of industrial raw 
materials. This development, it is conceded, 
will have to go hand in hand with a pro- 
gram to reduce tenant farming and to pro- 
vide landless peasants with plots of their 
own. Should such a program, in fact, be 
carried out, there is reason for supposing 
that the mass of people will share increas- 
ingly in the improvements of industry and 
agriculture. Whether this will result ulti- 
mately in more widespread democratic 
government is another question. Italy and 
Germany are extremely active throughout 
South America in spreading propaganda. 
The rise of fascist organizations has been 
a marked feature in recent years. Both 
countries, but especially Germany, are mak- 
ing rapid strides in their trade with South 
America. Through radio, the press, and 
other means. they are seeking to influence 
political trends and to make it appear that 
the future of these republics is intimately 
bound up with themselves. 





FIGHTING FLOODS 


Within the next vear and a half, the 
government plans to spend almost 25 mil- 
lion dollars in the lower Ohio River Valley 
to combat the dangers of floods. Levees 
will be raised, spillways built, and dams 
strengthened. Since 1929 the government 
has spent almost a billion dollars to contro} 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. The 
last great flood proved that this money 
was not spent in vain, when the lower 
Mississippi Valley suffered very little. 

Along with the plans to control the water, 
there is a movement in many river commu- 
nities to give some land back to the river. 
For instance, Louisville is planning to buy 
a section of the city which is frequently 
flooded and convert it into a park. Cin- 
cinnati passed an ordinance after the last 
flood to prevent rebuilding in certain low 
areas. The regulation 
was repealed because it 
worked a hardship on 
families with low in- 
comes, but the city is 
trying to find some 
means to make it un- 
necessary for persons to 
put homes and business 
houses where they are 
likely to be ruined. 
Shawneetown, _ Illinois, 
and Leavenworth, Ohio, 
are two smaller commu- 
nities which are moving 
—lock, stock, and barre} 
—to higher and safer 
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Belgium: Over a half year ago, the 
then premier of Belgium, Paul Van Zee- 
land, was asked by the British and French 
governments to make an intensive study 
of world-wide economic problems and to 
draft proposals whereby these might be 
solved through international cooperation. 
The project had its origin in a specific 
theme; namely, that international rivalry, 
the struggle for allies, war, were all a 
direct outgrowth of economic depression. 
Create prosperity—so went the formula— 
and the world’s tension would disappear. 

How this prosperity was to be achieved 
was Van Zeeland’s job to determine. Him- 
self something of an economic expert, he 
also engaged the services of a number of 
experts and, in addition, he consulted with 
the heads of various governments. His 
suggestions, embodied in a lengthy report, 
were made public a few days ago and were 
the subject of considerable discussion. 

In many ways, the report is suggestive 
of the argument that has inspired Secretary 
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PAUL VAN ZEELAND 


of State Hull’s trade agreements program. 
As in the case of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
Mr. Van Zeeland would remove the barriers 
‘to international trade by a limited reduc- 
tion of tariffs. He would abolish restric- 
tions, such as now are imposed in totali- 
tarian states, upon the free movement of 
capital from one country to another. More- 
over, in order to encourage large-scale in- 
vestment, he would provide for an inter- 
national agreement stabilizing currency. 
Under present conditions, investment is 
hindered by the fact that there is no cer- 
tainty what a country’s financial policy 
might be a month hence. Finally, the re- 
port proposes that some arrangement be 
made to wipe out existing international 
debts so that each country can begin with 
“a clean slate.” 

To give effect to this program, its au- 
thor suggests an international conference. 
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The fact that a similar conference in Lon- 
don in 1933 proved a fizzle holds out little 


hope that the performance will be repeated. 
* * * 


Germany: The celebration in Berlin, 
a few days ago, of the fifth anniversary of 
the Nazi rise to power was notable for a 
chain of events which, while they bear no 
significance when considered individually, 
compel comment by reason of their hav- 
ing occurred within the space of a week. 
First of these events was the postpone- 
ment of a scheduled meeting of the Reich- 
stag, the German parliament. The mem- 
bers were to have gathered to hear a spe- 
cial announcement from Chancellor Hitler, 
presumably on German foreign policy. At 
the last moment, the session was canceled. 
Chancellor Hitler was likewise to have 
met with a group of industrialists. That 
meeting also was called off. Even more 
conspicuous was the absence from the “‘vic- 
tory celebration” of the three outstanding 
leaders of the German army: Field Mar- 
shal Werner von Blomberg, the war min- 
ister; Colonel General Hermann Goering, 
the air minister, the economic dictator, 
and reportedly Hitler’s chosen successor; 
and Colonel General Werner von Fritsch, 
the chief of staff. 


It is possible, as officially suggested, that 
these men were otherwise engaged and 
could not join Chancellor Hitler’s entourage 
as it witnessed the march of 25,000 storm- 
troopers past the dictator’s palace. It is 
just as possible that the Reichstag meeting 
was called off because Hitler felt that the 
time was inopportune for any public an- 
nouncement and that the gathering with 
the industrialists may have been postponed 
on equally plausible grounds. 


Such, however, is not the opinion held 
by some observers. Ralph W. Barnes, the 
New York Herald-Tribune reporter in Ber- 
lin, comments that “important develop- 
ments are in progress. The details remain 
obscure, but it is clear that events of the 
last week were manifestations of a conflict 
—or conflicts—within the Nazi regime. 
Without any intention of drawing a parallel 
with the events which led up to the purge 
of June 30, 1934, it is fair to say that the 
atmosphere is charged somewhat as it was 
at that period.” 


It may be that Mr. Barnes, to employ 
a phrase of Mussolini’s, has been “looking 
for butterflies” beneath the arch of Nazi- 
ism. His suggestion of a split in the Nazi 
ranks may not be borne out by subse- 
quent events. But it is noteworthy that 
those absent from the anniversary cele- 
bration were all army leaders, and the 
army is known time and 
again to have differed 
with Hitler on questions 


of foreign policy. His 
remilitarization of the 
Rhineland was _ taken 


against their advice; so 
was the support of the 
Franco army in Spain. 
The army, moreover, is 
known to favor a policy 
of cooperation with Rus- 
sia—strange as that may 
seem—and only the anti- 
Communist attitude of 
Hitler has prevented 
their working in unity. 
* * * 


Greece: The military 
dictatorship imposed 
upon Greece in 1936 by 
Premier John Metaxas 
for the purpose of deal- 
ing with a “temporary 
emergency” has now be- 
come that country’s per- 
manent form of govern- 
ment. It was in August 
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WINTER ON THE TERUEL FRONT 
An advance guard of the insurgent divisions while en route to front line positions before Teruel. 


of the above year that the premier made 
use of a scheduled general strike to declare 
martial law, abolish the remnants of parlia- 
mentary rule, and exile political opponents. 
Nonetheless, Metaxas insisted that he was 
prepared to restore democratic government 
as soon as the political parties gave evidence 
of their ability to form a stable regime. 

But a week ago, because of an alleged 
attempt on his life, General Metaxas gave 
notice that hereafter no opposition to his 
regime would be tolerated. At the same 
time, he ordered the arrest of over 100 
opposition leaders who had called upon the 
Greek nation to “regain its right;” and he 
threatened that a “period of severity with- 
out pity” would ensue. 

What lay behind these incidents, the 
world could only guess, for so strict’ a cen- 
sorship was imposed upon news from 
Athens that, save for colored official an- 
nouncements, only the barest details were 
smuggled over the wires to Vienna. Those 
conversant with the economic and political 
situation in Greece incline to the belief, 
however, that the dictator’s sudden move 
stems from a rising volume of discontent 
among a large part of the Greek nation. 
Various economic measures, taken by Me- 
taxas during the past 18 months, together 
with an appreciably expanded arms pro- 
gram, have raised the cost of living to such 
an extent that whatever advantage workers 
may have derived from the establishment 
of minimum wages has been almost com- 
pletely wiped out. The Greeks, moreover, 
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“SCORCHED EARTH” POLICY 


As the Chinese retreat before the Japanese they systematically destroy 

everything which might be of use to the invaders. 

using a pontoon bridge to cross the Yellow River, after Chinese forces had 
destroyed the adjacent railroad bridge. 


Here, the Japanese are 


instinctively resent curbs on their freedom 
of expression. It is stated that they have 
objected particularly to the banning of 
books by world famous authors and that 
they have held up to ridicule a number of 
Metaxas’ decrees. If Paris reports are to 
be trusted, the government went to such 
lengths to weed out liberal tendencies that 
one young barber was imprisoned “for ex- 
cessive politeness to his customers.” Polite- 
ness, the government’s prosecutor declared, 
is dangerous because it makes people think 
of communism. 
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Geneva: League of Nations officials 
are pointing apprehensively to the fact that 
scarcely a day passes without the announce- 
ment of some new armament program. 
The nations of the world, it is clear, are 
arming to their teeth. Because of the fear 
that Italian naval power would soon out- 
strip its own, the French government has 
now begun the construction of several 
new and powerful battleships. British 
secret agents in Japan are engaged at the 
moment in verifying reports of Italian ori- 
gin that the Japanese navy is building sev- 
eral battleships of over 40,000 tons. If 
they find that to be the case, London will 
revise its naval program im order to face 
Japan with equally powerful vessels. 

But perhaps the most startling item, in 
the eyes of Geneva, is the Soviet Russian 
decision to transform Leningrad, on the 
Baltic Sea, into a formidable naval base. In 
order to carry out its plans secretly, the 
Moscow government has asked all for- 
eigners, including diplomatic representa- 
tives, to leave the city. Reports indicate 
that Leningrad is now being equipped with 
modern shipbuilding yards and that in the 
near future these will be capable of pro- 
ducing first-class warships. 

* oe Ok 


Following the refusal by General Franco 
of a Spanish government offer to call a 
truce to the bombing of undefended sities 
and civilian centers, the rebel air forces in- 
flicted the worst wreckage upon Barcelona 
that that city has experienced since the 
start of the war. An air attack upon an 
orphanage was believed to have cost the 
lives of several hundred children. 

*x* * * 


Great Britain and France are said to be 
attempting to influence the Rumanian gov- 
ernment to change its anti-Jewish policy. 
The two democracies are stated to have 
warned the Rumanian premier, Octavian 
Goga, that unless he respects the minority 
rights guaranteed the Jewish population of 
Rumania by the League of Nations, the 
matter would be officially brought to the 
attention of the League membership. 
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RECORD BLIZZARD 


As upper Michigan was visited by a 150-inch snowfall. 
some towns for three doys. 


For Defense 


In a special message to Congress, President 
Roosevelt has asked that more money be ap- 
propriated for the navy and the army. His 
proposed plan adds, to those already built 
or provided for, three new battleships, two 
aircraft carriers, eight cruisers, 25 destroyers, 
nine submarines, 25 auxiliary vessels, and 
1,000 airplanes. It will cost approximately 
$800,000,000; although the amount is spread 
over several years, it will substantially increase 
the billion-dollar appropriation which the 
President requested in his budget message 
several weeks ago. The new plans give the 
nation a total of 22 battleships, eight aircraft 
carriers, 18 heavy cruisers, 29 light cruisers, 














GANGWAY! 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
236 destroyers, 116 submarines, and almost 
4,000 airplanes. Other items mentioned in 
the President’s message were: nine million 
dollars for antiaircraft materiel; six million 
dollars for new machinery to manufacture 
guns and ammunition; 15 million dollars for 
small ships and plans for large ships; two 
million dollars for army ammunition; and 
$450,000 to add 20,000 men to the army re- 
serve. 

The President included in his message a 
suggestion that Congress pass “legislation 
aimed at the prevention of profiteering in 
time of war.’’ Several proposed bills to ac- 
complish that purpose have been introduced 
into Congress, and the President’s message 
may bring them up for discussion. 


The Wage Problem 


Are the wages of industrial workers too 
high? Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of 
the Brookings Institution, recently said that 
the abrupt increases in wages during 1936 
and 1937, caused by the activities of the 
CIO and the A. F. of L., were largely re- 
sponsible for present business conditions. 
When wages went up, prices went up; high 
prices in turn, caused the public to stop buy- 
ing and brought on the depression. His solu- 
tion, then, seems to be that wages should be 
reduced. 

But the day before Dr. Moulton’s speech, 





The snow piled drifts from 20 to 30 feet high and isolated 
The picture above is of lronwood, Michigan, as it began to dig itself out. 


both President Roosevelt and John L. Lewis 
said that wages should not be reduced. The 
President said that industry could bring about 
prosperity by lowering prices, but not at the 
expense of reduced wages. To cut wages, he 
continued, would be to reduce the purchasing 
power of the consuming public, and in that 
way industry would be hurting itself. Mr. 
Lewis agreed in general with the President’s 
statements. Their conclusion seemed to be 
that prices should be lowered by decreasing 
profits. 

Thus we have the theories of business, labor, 
and the government on this very important 
problem. Businessmen may be right in claim- 
ing that wages rose too rapidly, that it is 
impossible for industry to pay high wages 
and at the same time reduce prices. They 
may act on their belief by lowering wages, 
although there has not been much of that 
thus far. Labor and the government may be 
right in saying that only by paying high wages 
will industry create a large purchasing power 
to buy its products. The government may act 
to keep wages up by passing the wage-and- 
hour bill favored by the President. The labor 
organizations have indicated that they may 
stage strikes if general wage reductions are 
made. 


Oregon Senator 


The Republicans lost one of their 16 sena- 
tors recently when Frederick Steiwer of 
Oregon resigned, and his place was given to 
Alfred Evan Reames, veteran Democratic 
party leader. Mr. Reames will fill the Senate 
seat during the remainder of the present ses 
sion; Senator Steiwer’s term expires this year 
Governor Martin appointed Mr. Reames with 
the understanding that he would not run for 
the Senate later. The governor made the re- 
striction because he wanted to leave the field 
open for the Democratic primary election in 
the fall. Although Mr. Reames is a Democrat, 
he has opposed several of President Roosevelt’s 
measures in the past, and he is not considered 
an enthusiastic “New Dealer.” Senator Steiwer 
has served in the Senate 11 years. He plans to 
enter private law practice 


The Feud Continues 


Another proposal for a merger of the CIO 
and the A. F. of L. has been made and re- 
jected. John L. Lewis, CIO chieftain, 
told a miners’ convention in Washington that 
he is willing to bring the two organizations 
together at any time, either as the CIO 
or the A. F. of L., then hold a convention 
to work out the details of the merger. In this 
way, he said, labor could settle its disagree- 
ments in private and as a single body. 

William Green, president of the A. F. of L.., 
called the plan impossible and impractical. His 
idea of a possible merger is to have all the 
details worked out, first by committees. He 
claimed that Mr. Lewis destroyed the op- 
portunity for a mérger several months ago, 
when committees were holding conferences. 

There has been a great deal of pressure ex- 
erted on both Mr. Lewis and Mr. Green to 
call a peace to the labor strife. Businessmen, 
government officials, the rank and file of the 
organizations themselves, have said that the 
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two groups should unite, forming a combined 
organization of more than 7,000,000 workers. 
Although Mr. Lewis and Mr. Green disagree 
violently at present, continued talk of a 
merger keeps alive the possibility that they 
may yet yield to the pressure for peace. 


TVA and TEP 


The government is seriously considering 
Wendell L. Willkie’s offer to sell the holdings 
of the Tennessee Electric Power Company, a 
subsidiary of the Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation, a utility holding company. David 
Lilienthal, one of the TVA directors, is now 
negotiating with Mr. Willkie’s company and 
with towns in Tennessee served by it. The 
present plan calls for the towns to buy the 
TEP’s local distributing plants, and the TVA 
or the state to buy the generating plants and 
the lines which carry power to the towns. 

Mr. Willkie made his offer because, he 
says, competition from the TVA is destroying 
the value of the TEP holdings. For instance, 
both Memphis and Chattanooga are planning 
to build their own power plants and to buy 
electricity from the TVA, although the TEP 
already has a plant in each city. 

If some arrangement is made to take over 
the TEP, much of the immediate controversy 
over the TVA will be settled, since a great deal 
of the competition between government and 
private plants will be eliminated. However, 
the larger problem of the government’s future 
policy in the power field would not be definite. 
Will it build TVA’s in other sections of the 
country? Private utilities far removed from 
the Tennessee Valley are wondering if they 
will have to compete with the government in 
the future. Many of them say that they will 
not invest more money in new generating 
plants, more miles of wire, and modern equip- 
ment until they know how far the government 
intends to go with its program. 


New York Slums 


Mayor Fiorello La Guardia has a plan which 
he says will replace 17 square miles of New 
York’s slums with low-rent houses and apart- 
ments, clean, safe, and healthful. The mayor 
estimates that there are 500,000 families in 
New York which cannot afford to pay more 











READY FOR HIS DUTIES 


His appointment approved by the Senate, Associate Jus- 
tice Stanley F. 


eed dons the official robe of office. 





than $30 a month. Although both the feden, 
government and the state government have 
housing programs which will help New Yor 
City, the mayor says that they are not ™ 
tensive enough to do more than dent Ne 
York’s housing problem. 

The mayor will ask the city council 4, 
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U. S. naval planes flying over the Hawaiian Islands, 


appropriate $500,000. This money will be 
used to guarantee interest on bonds issued 
by the city Housing Authority; 16 million 
dollars can be borrowed on that amount, he 
says. In years to come, as much as 100 mil. 
lion dollars a year may be spent on housing 
The city will spend nothing except the money 
which it appropriates to guarantee the inter- 
est on the bonds. The mayor says that there 
are plenty of investors in New York who wil 
lend money to the Housing Authority, al- 
though the interest rate will be low and the 
loans will not be completely repaid for many 
years. He is confident that the housing proj- 
ects will pay for themselves eventually. 


Listening Centers 


Scattered throughout the mountains of Ken- 
tucky are 26 “listening centers,’ each with 4 
radio receiving set installed by the University 
of Kentucky. The sets are found in school 
houses, general stores, or post offices. Moun 
tain families come from miles around to spend 
their evenings at a center. They are too poor 
to have radios of their own; in fact, some of 
them did not know that such things as radios 
existed. Now the centers have opened up 4 
new world to these mountaineers, many of 
whom have never been more than a few miles 
from the houses in which they were born. 

The first listening center was started in 
1933, when the University found that its edu- 
cational programs were not reaching the people 
who needed them most. Last vear the National 
Youth Administration employed two girls as 
supervisors, to visit the centers, talk over the 
programs which were on the air, and stimulate 
interest in the educational programs from the 
university. The crowds at the centers are es 
pecially interested in the news broadcasts. 
They like to get the news the day it happens— 
newspapers are usually four or five days late. 


Republican View 


A forecast of what the Republican party 
will offer to the voters in the 1938 congres- 
sional elections, as well as the 1940 presiden- 
tial election, was given by Dr. Glenn Frank in 
a recent speech. Dr. Frank is chairman of the 
“policy forming” committee of 150 prominent 
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Republicans who will meet February 28 to 
aft the party’s program. 

pr. Frank called himself a “reluctant rebel” 
yainst the New Deal. He said that he and 
ther Republicans agreed with President 
Roosevelt’s social and economic objectives. 
They, too, want to see the lower third of the 





United States maintains a strongly fortified naval base. 


population better fed, better housed, and bet- 
ter clothed, he said. But they do not like the 
President’s methods of working towards those 
objectives. They want a political philosophy 
which will be “more faithfully expressive of 
the American spirit than the fascist program 
of the New Deal with which a deluded liberal- 
ism threatens to Hitlerize what was once demo- 
cratic self-government.” Dr. Frank criticized 
especially the President’s Supreme Court plan, 
the reorganization of the executive depart- 
ments, the wage-and-hour bill, and the farm 
bill, because they would place too much power 
in the hands of the President. 


Natural Resources 


What does the United States possess? The 
Natural Resources Committee, appointed by 
President Roosevelt several years ago, is mak- 
ing an exhaustive study of the nation’s wealth 
—land, minerals, water, people, machinery, and 
soon. The committee has submitted some of 
its findings to the President, along with recom- 
mendations to correct some of the extrava- 
gances and shortages which exist, but the bulk 
of the work is still to be done. Gradually, 
however, the first complete picture of the na- 
tion’s resources is being drawn. 

For instance, we have 1,903,000,000 acres of 
land—359,000,000 are used for agriculture, a 
billion more for grazing, 503,000,000 are in 
lorests, and 7,000,000 in parks. There is plenty 
ofland to supply food for our people for years 
‘ocome. There is plenty of water, too, if we 
‘tore some of it in the western states. Water 
power is producing 54,000,000 kilowatts of 
électricity, and another 50,000,000 can be gen- 
trated. The estimated supply of coal should 
lst for 2,000 years at the rate we are using 
it; there is enough iron ore in the ground to 
lst for centuries. Petroleum may give out in 
0 years if it is not used more wisely or new 
‘upplies found, but scientists say they will have 
‘ubstitutes discovered before then. On the 
whole the United States is better off than any 
other nation in natural resources. ‘ 


Filibuster Ends 


_The southern senators who held the floor 
or almost a month, arguing against the anti- 
mching bill, were given a rest last week when 





the Senate took up the President’s housing 
program. This bill, which enables the gov- 
ernment to insure loans for home construc- 
tion, was passed by both the House and the 
Senate last fall. A conference committee 
ironed out the differences in the bill, and the 
House approved the committee’s report. When 
the bill is disposed of by the Senate, how- 
ever, the antilynching bill will be up for 
consideration again. It is likely that the Sen- 
ate will then vote to lay it aside for the re- 
mainder of the session, since the southerners 
seem determined to filibuster against it. Al- 
though a large majority of the senators would 
probably vote for the bill, they are eager to 
get to work on other matters, so they are not 
likely to wait for a filibuster to wear itself out. 


For Better English 


The Emporia Gazette, whose editor, William 
Allen White, is one of the most widely quoted 
newspapermen in the country, thinks more at- 
tention should be devoted in college to a mas- 
tery of the English language. Mr. White ap- 
plauds the new ruling of Kansas University to 
the effect that students must be able to write 
clearly and accurately before entering their 
final year of work at that institution. Mr. 
White says: 


We note with approval amounting to an acco- 
lade of applause that the Kansas papers are 
cheering K. U. for insisting that before a student 
shall enter on his final year he shall be able to 
write clear, simple English and express himself 
with some degree of iHuminating intelligence. 

The prime object of an education should be to 
communicate thought. But the average college 
student, whether he comes from the small college 
or the big one, seems to have entirely neglected 
that phase of his education—the phase which 
makes it possible for him to talk and write with 
any degree of clarity. Perhaps this lack reflects 
a low grade of intelligence, a confused mind. But 
it is certainly a lack and no student of the Univer- 
sity should be given a degree, whether in law, en- 
gineering, pharmacy or the fine or liberal arts, 
who can’t sit down and write 500 or 1,000 words 
upon any subject which he has discussed, or upon 
any general topic of human interest that might 
come up in a casual conversation, and write it 
understandingly, simply, in fairly short sentences 
and with non-technical words. The student who 
cannot do that is certainly ignorant, no matter 
how many facts he knows about his particular 
branch of learning. The ignorance of the rising 
generation, college graduates and all, accounts 
somewhat for the increase of crime. 
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THE MARCH OF DIMES 
Thousands of letters, containing 10-cent contributions, 
reach the White House as part of drive against infantile 
paralysis. 





SIAN, CHINA—MADE FAMOUS AS THE SPOT WHERE CHIANG KAI-SHEK WAS KIDNAPPED IN 1936 
(From an illustration in ‘First Act in China,”’ by James R. Bertram.) 
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NYONE who approaches the constantly 
lengthening list of books on the Far 
East sees at once the impossibility of reading 
them all, as well as the difficulty of choosing a 
few which will best give a comprehensive pic- 
ture of Asia. While not discarding a majority 
of these books as worthless and unimportant, 
we have attempted to select three which make 
a valuable contribution toward a better under- 
standing of Japan, China, and the numerous 
interrelated forces at work in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Outstanding among the works thus far pub- 
lished is William Henry Chamberlin’s ‘‘Japan 
Over Asia” (Boston: Little, Brown. $3.50). It 
is perhaps no better written than some of the 
others, but whereas a great many of the books 
are devoted only to limited areas or single 
issues, Mr. Chamberlin’s survey takes in the 
whole Far East. Although the story of Japan’s 
march dominates the pages, various sections 
are given over primarily to the important in- 
fluences and regions, such as Russia and com- 
munism, Manchukuo, China’s nationalism, and 
occidental trade interests. 


With an objectivity that he developed as a 
foreign correspondent, the author systematic- 
ally describes Japan’s imperialist rise. He 
shows quite conclusively that no dictator is 
directing this course. Even the Emperor, 
whom the people regard as a deity, cannot be 
placed in this category because his influence is 
far above the noise and strife of political is- 
sues. Instead, the entire nation, including 
those who are influential in public affairs, has 
been educated in the belief that Japan has a 
divine mission. All their actions, they feel, are 
justifiable because they are for the fulfillment 
of this goal. 


Mr. Chamberlin sees in this that Japan may 
be driven further and further by its hope to 
accomplish its destiny until it drags a great 
deal of the world to near ruin. He has pre- 
sented the picture in a convincing manner, 
with a substantial inclusion of the basic statis- 
tics involved. 


x x x 


URING all the widespread turmoil which 
has characterized China’s recent history, 
there have been frequent references to Chinese 
communism. Those who feared the movement 
called it a Red menace, an extension of Mos- 
cow’s influence over the ignorant coolies. 
Others merely felt that it was perhaps a weak 
growth of communism, hardly connected with 
Russia, and certainly so small that it was not 
dangerous. Japan’s “divine mission” has in- 
cluded the determination, however, to end this 
menace. The Japanese fear Russia and any 
influence which she might have over China, and 
they wholly dislike communism itself. 
Western nations have had only scattered in- 
formation about this movement. We have 
known that it constitutes a point of friction 
between Japan and China, because Japan’s de- 
mands have included specific requests for ex- 
pulsion of communism from Asia. But it was 
only when Edgar Snow wrote “Red Star Over 
China” (New York: Random House. $3) that 


we have been able to get a complete and ac- 
curate picture of Chinese Communism. He 
points out that while there is a definite connec- 
tion between the Chinese communists and Rus- 
sia, this alliance does not explain or describe 
the picture. It is his opinion that the leaders 
were first concerned with ridding China of for- 
eign imperialism. Too, they hoped for na- 
tional independence, the removal of power 
from the landlords and gentry, and the estab- 
lishment of a democracy. To gain these ends, 
the author states, they only seized upon com- 
munism as the hope for their deliverance. 
War has now obscured the possibilities which 
this movement may hold for the Chinese 
people. Even though the fighting may cease 
before China is completely dominated, there 
is no way to predict communism’s future there. 
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However, Mr. Snow believes that the national- 
ist force which communism contributed may 
be a factor to hinder Japan’s program. 


+ *« & 


VERYONE recalls that in December 1936 

there was a good deal of excitement in 
China because Chiang Kai-shek had been kid- 
napped. When he was returned safely after 
various negotiations, some of them carried on 
by his wife, he was regarded as a hero. Little 
attention was paid to Chang Hsueh-liang, who 
admitted responsibility for the abduction. Per- 
haps the story was incompletely treated be- 
cause newspaper correspondents had difficulty 
in reaching the scene. But James M. Bertram 
made the journey, and stayed after the incident 
was cleared up to get the entire story, which 
he tells in “First Act in China” (New York: 
Viking. $3). 

The effect of his account is to detract from 
the reputation and importance of the famous 
Chiang Kai-shek and to add to the stature of 
his abductor. The author also believes that 
some of the strongest forces in China are rep- 
resented by the communists. After showing 
why Chiang was captured, he develops the 
conclusion that China became united on a na- 
tionalist program, thus influencing Japan to 
attack the following summer. The book is 
therefore best for its reporting of very recent 
events, and does not pretend to be a far-reach- 
ing analysis of Asiatic affairs—J. H. A. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














Governmental Policy and Civil Liberties 


INCE the famous alien and sedition 
laws, passed during the administration 
of John Adams, the federal government has 
never by direct legislative act attempted to 
abridge or interfere with the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of the press. In 
time of war, however, it has frequently had 
recourse to other methods in order to unify 
public opinion behind its policies and to 
curb the freedom—not only of the press, 
but of speech and assembly as well— 
which is normally enjoyed when the na- 
tion is at peace. So deeply intrenched 
have the traditions of free speech, a free 
press, and the freedom to assemble be- 
come that any attempt to abridge them 
would undoubtedly meet with a solid wall 
of opposition throughout the United 
States. 


Alien and Sedition Laws 


There can be no question that the fed- 
eral government was confronted by a seri- 
ous problem at the time of John Adams. 
Government officials were denounced in 
speech and the press in scurrilous and 
libelous language. Public feeling ran high 
because many of those who carried the 
right of free expression to its limits were 
foreigners. It was to place restraints upon 
abuses that the alien law was passed—a 
law which gave the President the power to 
deport or imprison any alien who he 
thought was guilty of plotting against the 


government or of menacing the public 
peace. This law was never enforced by 
Adams. 


The Sedition Act was a clear abridge- 
ment of the right of free speech, assembly, 
and press as it has in later days been inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It made it an offense ‘‘un- 
lawfully to combine and conspire” in order 
to oppose the measures of the government, 
in order to prevent a federal official from 
doing the work of his office, or in order 
“to commit, advise, or attempt to procure 
any insurrection, riot, or unlawful assem- 
bly or combination.” It prohibited the 
publication of a false or pernicious writing 
against the government of the United 
States, the President, or Congress with the 
purpose of stirring up hatred or resist- 
ance. 

History has been cruel in its verdict on 
the alien and sedition laws. There was 
certainly great provocation for their en- 
actment as many writers of pamphlets, 
newspaper editors. and speakers had 
greatly abused the privileges of free ex- 
pression. However, the sedition law was 
a manifestation of political intolerance. It 
was invoked against members of the Re- 
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FREE SPEECH—VESTED RIGHT OF DEMOCRACY 


publican party and a number of Repub- 
lican editors were arrested for violation of 
the law. It proved to be generally un- 
popular, and it played a major role in 
placing the Federalist party in a position 
of perpetual oblivion. It should be pointed 
out that many of the leaders of the party, 
men like Hamilton and Adams, were 
strongly opposed to the enactment of such 
repressive legislation. 

While the federal government never 
again made the mistake of curbing the so- 
called civil liberties, it has in time of war 
used other methods to stifle opposition to 
its policies. Never before had the gov- 
ernment engaged in such an intensive pro- 
gram of propaganda as it conducted during 
the World War. It established the Com- 
mittee on Public Information whose pur- 
pose was to mobilize public opinion. The 
program of this committee, as described by 
Morison and Commager in their “Growth 
of the American Republic.” consisted of 
the following activities: 


During World War 


Artists, advertisers, poets, historians, pho- 
tographers, educators, actors were enlisted in 
the campaign and the country was inundated 
with a flood of propaganda pamphlets, posters, 
magazines, and newspapers. Altogether over 
one hundred million pieces of “literature” were 
distributed by the indefatigable Creel, while 
some 75,000 “four-minute men” let loose a 
barrage of oratory at movie houses and public 
gatherings which prostrated the intelligence of 
the country. Motion pictures displayed to 
horrified audiences the barbarities of the 
“Hun”; pamphlets written by learned profes- 
sors proved to the more skeptical that the 
Germans had always been a depraved people ; 
and thousands of canned editorials taught 
the average man what to think about the war. 
In this campaign of education none was 
neglected: school children learned to lisp the 
vocabulary of hatred; women’s clubs titillated 
to atrocity stories; and foreigners were taught 
to be ashamed that they had not been born 
in America. 


Turning to the states, one frequently 
finds instances of interference with the 
freedom of expression. A number of 
cases involving the constitutionality of 
state laws have come before the Supreme 
Court. Many states have on their statute 
books so-called antisyndicalism or crim- 
inal syndicalism laws. The purposes of 
these laws are legitimate enough: to prevent 
the destruction of property and destruction 
of the government. But frequently they 
have been used by authorities to prevent 
the exercise of free expression. Peaceful 
opposition to any governmental policy or 
government official has been declared by 
the Supreme Court to be a constitutional 
and legitimate right of American citizens 
and a necessary feature of the democratic 
system of government. 
Nevertheless, violations 
frequently bob up to the 
right of free expression, 
in word or print, of 
unpopular political or 
economic views. It 
should be remembered 
that the makers of our 
Constitution who put 
into that document the 
guarantees that citizens 
may express their views 
freely in speech and 
print and that they may 
hold public meetings 
freely, did not do this 
in order to protect peo- 
ple with popular views. 
The man with popular 
views may express him- 
self freely in Germany 
or Italy or Russia. The 
difference between our 
democracy and a fascist 
or communist system is 
that in a democracy 
those who have unpop- 
ular views have a right 
to express their opinions. 


Frost 
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Test Your Emotions 


In the motion picture “Mannequin,” 
there appear two characters who do not 
have work and who do not want it. A 
woman does the household work unassisted 
by her husband and son, both of whom are 
able to work, but are unemployed and have 
no desire for employment. They are worth- 
less fellows, content to live by the labor of 
others. They are not in the least conscience- 
stricken about accepting relief. If you saw 
that picture, how would you feel about it? 
Which of the following statements most 
nearly expresses your attitude? If you did 
not see it, which of the following statements 
expresses the attitude you would have if 
you should see such a picture? 


1. Just as I thought. Most of the 
people on relief are shiftless, lazy, and 
worthless, unwilling to work even if they 
have a chance. 

2. This is just fiction. People who are 
on relief may be worthy or they may be 
unworthy. I am not influenced in my at- 
titude toward people on relief or the re- 
lief problem in general by this picture. 

3. I resent the showing of such a pic- 
ture because it is subtle propaganda. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously it influences 
people’s opinions on the relief question. 
It tends to make people feel that reliefers 
are lazy and worthless. If such charac- 
ters are to be shown, there should be 
other individuals portrayed who are 
worthy, anxious and willing to find work, 
but unable to do so, and thus compelled 
to go on relief. 

4. I do not think of the relief problem 
at all when I see a picture of that kind. 
I go to the movies solely for entertain- 
ment and regard anything that happens 
as pure fiction. 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. Do you think that trade between the 
United States and South America is likely 
to increase greatly during the next two 
decades? 

2. What political advantages would 
there be in tightening the economic bonds 
between this country and the South 
American nations? 

3. Why is it that people in the United 
States have in the past displayed so little 
interest in South America and why, in 
your opinion, has there recently been a 
change in that attitude? 

4. To what extent is it true that the 
American public gets the quality of news- 
paper that it demands? 

5. Do you think that the government 
should, in time of war, take over all news- 
papers in this country? 

6. How do you account for the fact 
that while advertisers seldom exert a 
direct influence over newspaper policy, 
they frequently exert a powerful indirect 
influence? 

7. If you were a member of Congress 
would you vote for the increased expendi- 
tures for the army and navy which the 
President recently recommended? 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. The alien and sedition laws were at 
least partly responsible for the downfall 
of the (a) Whigs; (b) Populists; (c) 
Federalists; (d) Jefferson Republicans; 
(e) Progressives; (f) Farmer-Laborites. 


2. True or False: The Tennessee Valley 
Authority has purchased the property of 
one of the largest private utility com- 
panies in the Tennessee Valley. 

3. True or False: The liberal magazine, 
The Nation, is one of the leading advo- 
cates of a Japanese boycott. 

4. What university is conducting an ex- 
periment with “listeners’ centers”? 

5. How do the President’s views with 
respect to wages differ from those of 
Harold G. Moulton’s? 

6. How has the Democratic 
gained another seat in the Senate? 

7. With what subject does the report 
recently completed by Paul Van Zeeland 
deal? 

8. There are certain indications that 
the Nazi government of Germany is again 
conflicting over policy with what power- 
ful group? 

9. Do you agree with those who, like 
the president of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, contend that a reduction of wages 
would improve business conditions? 

10. Do you think that the United States 
government should declare an economic 
boycott against Japan? Do you favor a 
private boycott of Japan? 


party 








| Your Vocabulary 














Do vou know the meaning of the italicized 
words in the following sentences? Although 
Bob Feller is a promising young pitcher, 
he is sometimes erratic. The artist spe- 
cialized in painting inanimate objects. Clar- 
ity and forcefulness are two essentials of 
good public speaking. Machinery has sup- 
planted hand labor to a great extent. The 
speaker’s insipid remarks were boring. 
Everyone hopes for the day when nations 
will settle their disputes by amicable meth- 
ods. A scientist performs experiments to 
substantiate his theories. Poverty failed to 


break Benjamin Franklin’s indomitable 
spirit. 


REFERENCES ON FREEDOM OF THE 
PRESS: (a) Free Press: From Plato to Peter 
Zenger, by J. H. Finley. Vital Speeches, De- 
cember 1, 1937, pp. 122-123. (b) Prelude to 
War: Controlled Public Opinion by C. W. 
Ackerman. Annals of the American “Academy 
of Political and Social Science, July 1937, pp. 
38-41. (c) Whose Freedom of ‘the Press? 
New Republic, July 14, 1937, p. 266. (d) In 
Defense of Civil Liberties, by Charles A 
Beard. Current History, April 1936, pp. 66-68. 
(e) Two excellent books which thoroughly 
cover this field are “The Press and World 
Affairs,” by Robert W. Desmond (New York: 
Appleton-Century. $4) ; and “The Washington 
Correspondent,” by Leo C. Rosten (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace. $3). 


REFERENCES ON SOUTH AMERICA: 
(a) South America. Fortune, December 1937, 
pp. 92-106; January 1938, pp. 48-60. (b) Are 
the Americas Safe? Activities of the Fascist 
Bloc in South America, by G. Arbaiza. Cur- 
rent History, December 1937, pp. 29-34. (c) 
Europe versus the United States in Latin 
America, by G. Nerval. Foreign Affairs, July 
1937, pp. 636-645. (d) A good survey of Latin 
America is made by Carleton Beals in his 
book, “America South” (Philadelphia: - Lip- 
pincott. $3.50). (e) A great deal of valuable 
information can be obtained by writing to the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
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[ Talking Things Over 











The proposed boycott on Japanese goods. Would voluntary action by 
American people succeed in causing Japan to end 
the war against China? 


HESE three imaginary students have been 

meeting from time to time on this page to 
talk things over. The same characters are con- 
tinued from one issue to another. We believe 
that readers of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will 
find it interesting to follow these discussions 
and thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of THe AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. 


Charles: I am glad to see that increasing 
numbers of Americans are getting behind 
the movement to boycott Japanese goods. 
I think that direct action of that kind 
will do far more to bring Japan to terms 
than all the notes of protest which the 
Department of State may send. If enough 
people will support the boycott movement, 
Japan will soon feel the pinch and the 
pressure will be sufficient to make her 
yield. Since the United States is the best 
customer for Japanese raw silk, refusal to 
buy silk alone should have a decided ef- 
fect. 


John: Don’t tell me that you are sim- 
ple-minded enough to believe that a pri- 
vate boycott, such as the one in which 
many Americans are now engaging, would 
be sufficient to make the Japanese halt 
their military operations in China. 1 
doubt if even a government-invoked boy- 
cott would have that effect—a boycott 
which would close the American market 
to all Japanese goods and which would 
shut off the shipment of American goods 
to Japan. 

Mary: Just what effect, Charles, do you 
think the boycott is going to have upon 
Japan? 

Charles: The first effect, in my opinion, 
will be moral. We all know that nations 
are influenced by world opinion. And 
there is no better way to make that opinion 
felt than by refusing to buy Japanese 
goods. A boycott is direct action. It is 
the expression of strong opposition to gov- 
ernmental policies in a way which the 
Japanese can understand. If the Japanese 
people can be made to feel that there is 
strong opposition to their action through- 
out the United States, they are likely to 
insist upon a change of policy. The boy- 
cott is, I think, going to become an effec- 
tive device to exert pressure upon peoples 
when their governments disregard the prin- 
ciples of international morality. 

John: All that is so much tommyrot, 
Charles. Has the boycott of German 
goods which Jews throughout the world 
have been applying for several years had 
any effect upon the Nazis’ treatment 
of the Jews in Germany? And did the 
boycott which the members of the League 
of Nations applied to Italy make her re- 
verse her course in Ethiopia? The moral 
effect of a boycott is bound to be abso- 
lutely nil if for no other reason than that 
the governments of such countries as Ja- 
pan, Italy, and Germany have such strict 
censorship that the people are unaware of 
the existence of the boycott. 

Mary: But don’t you think, John, that 
Americans have a right to express their 
opposition to Japanese policy through a 
boycott if they see fit? 

John: Of course, they have a right to 
do that. But I do not believe that it is a 
sound course to take, especially at a time 
when the situation between Japan and the 
United States is so delicate and dangerous. 
The wiser thing for the American people 
to do would be to exert pressure upon 
their own government to adopt a policy 
toward Japan which is consistent with their 
own wishes. Citizens should not do things 
which are against the official policy of the 
government. Since the United States is 
at peace with Japan, American citizens 
should not engage in unneutral acts which 
are likely to make the Japanese angry. If 
they want the government to change its 
policy and to declare an. official boycott 


on Japan, well and good; let them exert 
all the pressure they can upon the govern- 
ment to adopt that course of action. 


Mary: You two can argue back and 
forth over the moral aspects of the ques- 
tion until you are black in the face. Don’t 
you think the real issue over the boycott 
lies elsewhere? As I understand it, the 
principal argument in favor of a boycott 
is that it would bring such strong economic 
pressure upon the Japanese as to make 
them give up their Chinese venture. In 
other words, if the Japanese lose their 
American market, their industry and agri- 
culture will suffer; they will be unable to 
buy the goods they need from the United 
States, and the people will be faced with 
starvation. 


Charles: Precisely. Let me read you a 
brief passage from an editorial which ap- 
peared some time ago in The Nation, 
which, it seems to me, is conclusive evi- 
dence of what a boycott could do: 


Japan is peculiarly dependent on foreign 
trade for its existence. About one-fifth of its 
food, five-sixths of its oil, practically all of 
its rubber, aluminum, zinc, mercury, tin, 
nickel, and cotton must be obtained from 
abroad. Its iron-and-steel, machinery, and 
chemical industries are insufficient for the 
needs of modern warfare. Its gold reserve 
is small and its credit extremely shaky. It can 
obtain the necessities of war only through 
the export of silk; textiles, and cheap manu- 
factured goods. 

It is still possible for the millions who 
desire peace to bring effective pressure against 
Japanese aggression. All that is needed is for 
a substantial number of persons in this coun- 
try and abroad to .declare that they will not 
support Japan’s war in China by purchasing 
Japanese goods. This boycott should be sup- 
plemented if possible by refusal on the part 
of longshoremen in all countries to handle 
cargoes destined for or received from Japan. 
Given proper leadership, it is not too late to 
develop a nonviolent technique for resisting 
aggression. Governments have failed; it is 
time for the people to take matters into their 
own hands. 


John: That all sounds very simple, 
Charles, but let me point out a few facts 
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magazines, The New Re- 
out, goes to Japan for raw 
silk; the rest goes for wages and profits 
in this country. And what about the 
South whose prosperity depends almost ex- 
clusively upon the sale of cotton? Japan 
cannot buy our cotton if we do not buy 
goods from her. Why, the whole idea is 
preposterous: the curtailment of our trade 
with Japan would bring untold hardships 
to the United States, and that at a time 
when it is having about all it can handle 
with the new business recession. 

Mary: Aren’t you forgetting the im- 
portant fact, John, that losses of employ- 
ment in the silk industry would be made 
up by greater activity in the manufacture 
of substitute products? There would be 
more employment in the lisle hosiery 
mills, and the rayon industry would enjoy 
boom conditions. I don’t believe there 
would be a net loss at all. 

John: Have you ever worn lisle stock- 
ings, Mary? If you have, you certainly 
know that they wear much longer than 
silk. Thus, there would be a much smaller 
demand for them and the slack in em- 
ployment would certainly not be taken up 
by the shift. Furthermore, many silk 
mills are not equipped to manufacture 
lisle hosiery. 

Mary: I must confess that I am unde- 
cided what position to take on the ques- 
tion of a boycott. I rather agree with 
you, John, that the risks involved would 





HARRIS AND EWING 


“DON’T BOYCOTT THE JAPANESE!” 


to you which alter the picture somewhat. 
Did you know that Japan has for years 
been storing up supplies of such war ma- 
terials as oil, iron, and copper? Did you 
know that the Japanese could obtain suf- 
ficient supplies of foodstuffs from Korea 
and Manchukuo to feed her population? 
And did you ever stop to: consider what 
the effects of a boycott might be upon the 
United States? Remember that a boycott 
is a two-edged sword. Why, already work- 
ers in American silk hosiery mills are pro- 
testing against the boycott because they 
have lost their jobs. Only one-seventh of 
the cost of a pair of silk stockings, one of 


be too great because we can ill afford at 
this time to jeopardize our own economic 
stability. I do believe, however, that 
something should be done to prevent Ja- 
pan from buying such things as scrap 
iron, the sales of which have increased 
drastically during the last year. Why, I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if scrap iron 
supplied by the United States were used 
to make the munitions which destroyed the 
Panay. 

Charles: To shut off the sales of scrap 
iron would have little effect upon Japan, 
Mary. The only way we can hope to exert 
sufficient economic pressure is to stop all 


foreign trade with the Japanese and thus 
dry up their very life blood. 

John: And what do you think the other 
nations would be doing all that time? If 
we shut off oil, which the Japanese natu- 
rally must have, the English and Dutch 
concerns would step in and, fill the gap. 
Any boycott, to be really effective, would 
have to be a joint venture, participated in 
not by scattered individuals here and there 
but by governments. If the United States 
should join with Great Britain and France 
and Russia, the Netherlands, and a few 
other countries in boycotting Japan, you 
might have some chance of success, al- 
though I am convinced that it would take 
a good long time. 

Charles: There, John, you are raising 
an entirely new question—a question 
which we cannot discuss this week. It in- 
volves the whole issue over foreign policy 
and the heated controversy that is now rag- 
ing between the isolationists and the col- 
lective actionists. 

Mary: Whichever of you is right on 
the merits of the boycott, I think the 
seeds of Japan’s destruction lie in her own 
policies. I noticed just last week that the 
government in Tokyo has been obliged to 
tighten its restrictions upon industry be- 
cause of the strong economic pressure 
exerted by the war itself. Substitute ma- 
terials are being mixed with cotton and 
wool. Industries are being licensed by the 
government to meet the war needs. And, 
if the reports are accurate, prices of food- 
stuffs and the other necessities of life are 
mounting rapidly. This is the type of 
economic pressure which in the end will 
bring the Japanese to their senses. 

Charles: I hope you are right, Mary, 
but I am afraid you are not. Nothing 
much has ever been accomplished by pious 
hopes. We must be positive in our action, 
deal our blows at the most vulnerable 
spot, and that spot, in my opinion, is Ja- 
pan’s foreign trade. 





THE OLD AND NEW 


Alaska depends almost entirely on the 
airplane and the dog sled for transporta- 
tion, especially during the winter months. 
The climate and the geography of Alaska 
make it almost impossible to use high- 
ways and railroads in much of the ter- 
ritory. But airplanes have demonstrated 
their practicability in the far North, and 
the dog sled still holds its popularity. 
Air travel in Alaska has increased greatly 
in the last 10 years. The first airplane 
was flown there in 1921. Eight years later 
Alaska Airways, Inc., was organized, and 
scheduled flights were started. Now more 
than a hundred planes—one for every 600 
people—carry passengers and freight over 
the icy plains and mountains. Alaska needs 
more airports; only the principal air cen- 
ters, Nome, Fairbanks, Anchorage, and 
Juneau have good landing fields. Last 
year more than 20,000 travelers, a num- 
ber equal to one-third of the total popula- 
tion, used the airlines. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: von Blomberg (fon’ 
blom’bairg—o as in go), Hermann Goering 
(hair’man gu’ring—z as in burn), Werner von 
Fritsch (vair’ner fon’ freet’sch), Reichstag 
(nik’stahg—i as in ice), van Zeeland (van’ 
zay’land), Metaxas (meh-tack’sas). 
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lists a number of these influences which 
will be considered in this article. 

The fact that newspapers are businesses 
has a definite influence upon the position 
they take. As the Wall Street Journal 
pointed out in an editorial some time ago: 
“A newspaper is emphatically the property 
of its owner, who is selling a manufactured 
product at his own risk. . . . Editors, except 
where they own their own newspapers, take 
their policy from their employers.... But 
for ridiculously obvious reasons, there are 
many newspaper owners willing enough to 
encourage the public in the delusion that it 
is the editor of a newspaper who dictates 
the selection of news and expression of 
opinion. He only does so subject to cor- 
rection and suggestion of the proprietor of 
the paper who, most properly, considers his 
newspaper as a plain business proposition. 
Tt is just that, no more and certainly no 
less.” 


Economic Interest 


Newspaper publishers, being property 
owners, have a definite economic interest. 
This interest may be directly affected by 
governmental policies or by developments 
which make news. Some of them do not 
allow this fact to color the news stories 
which are published. In industrial dis- 
putes, for example, their papers present 
the facts as nearly as they can be ascer- 
tained. Their papers discuss public policies 
in an impartial and unbiased manner, with 
no attempt to influence the reader. Ex- 
pressions of opinion are confined to the 
editorial pages. 

Such objectivity, however, is extremely 
rare. While there may not be outright dis- 
tortion of the facts, a number of methods 
may be used to create a false impression. 
By the process of selection and emphasis, 
subtle influences may be exerted upon the 
reader. Headlines may be so worded as to 
give an erroneous picture. Only part of 
the story may be printed, or the story may 
be buried in an inconspicuous place in the 
paper. During the last presidential cam- 
paign, for example, a number of newspapers 
refused to print any news which showed 
President Roosevelt in a favorable light. 
Others which favored his reelection applied 
the same technique in connection with the 
speeches and activities of Governor Lan- 
don. Certainly the activities of these men 
constituted important news. 

It has been assumed that because news- 
papers depend for so large a part of their 


Freedom of the Press 


(Concluded from page 1) 


revenue upon advertisements, they are sub- 
ject to pressure of advertisers. Advertisers 
exert a much less direct influence upon 
what appears in newspapers and the way 
news is handled than is commonly assumed. 
If newspapers take a position sympathetic 
to advertisers, it is largely because the pub- 
lishers belong to the same economic class 
as the advertisers. They move in the same 
social circles; they play golf together, be- 
long to the same clubs, and in general agree 
with one another on fundamental policies. 
The direct influence of advertisers upon 
the news comes from the desire for free 
publicity, and the stories, Mr. Rosten de- 
clares, “are about as harmful as the free 
publicity given to church picnics or club 
outings.” 


Touchy Problems 


The fact that the economic interests of 
publishers are nearly always identical to 
those of advertisers often has a direct effect 
upon the treatment of certain news items. 
An example of this is seen in the almost 
unanimous opposition of publishers to stiffer 
food and drug laws, which, if enacted, would 
have constituted a serious threat to their 
income. Mr. Rosten makes this significant 
comment in his book: 


Where consumers’ problems are concerned, 
the affinity which exists between newspaper 
owners and their advertisers has resulted in 
offenses against the public welfare. Perhaps 
the most consistent violations of accepted 
journalistic ethics occur with reference to 
rulings of the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Food and Drug Administration, or the reports 
of the Departments of Labor and Agriculture. 
When a nationally advertised cosmetic is 
found to contain dangerous ingredients, that 
fact is ignored by the press. When a stand- 
ard brand of peaches or soap or gasoline is 
condemned by an official government bureau, 
the public is given no wide recognition of it. 
Washington correspondents have learned that 


it is pointless to “waste telegraph tolls” on 
such stories. 


In fact, most newspaper reporters, cor- 
respondents, and editors have learned what 
stories their publishers will accept and how 
their stories must be handled in order to 
receive a place of prominence in the paper. 
There is a type of self-imposed censorship 
which naturally has its effect upon the 
nature of the news. After finding their 
stories buried in the back pages of the 
paper or not published at all, correspond- 
ents soon swing into line and give the angle 
which will please the employers. This is 
not true of the more reputable newspapers, 
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The truant officer grabbed little Corky’s 
ear. “Why,” he asked severely, “must you be 
the only boy in the school to play hookey ?” 

The boy shrugged. “Live and let live is 
my motto,” he replied. “I don’t want you 
to lose your job.” —SELECTED 

“Mother says can she have a pound of but- 
ter and some sugar on trust till father comes 
home,” said the little girl in the grocer’s shop. 

“And why doesn’t your mother come her- 
self?” asked the grocer suspiciously. 

“Oh,” said the child, full of innocence, 
“mother’s trying another shop.” —LABOR 


Movie Star: “I’ve decided to demand a new 
trial.” 

Interviewer: “But why ? You won the case.” 

Movie Star: “I know, but I’m not satisfied 
with the publicity.” 


—SELECTED 





“CUT IT OUT, SONNY, OR YOUR FATHER’LL GET 
HURT” 


ROSS IN COLLIER'S 


Mr. Binks was busily engaged with a spade 
in the mud beside his car when a stranger 
hailed him. 

“Stuck in the mud?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” explained Mr. Binks, cheerily. 
“My engine died here and I’m digging a 
grave for it.” —LABOR 

“My wife asked me to take our cat off 
somewhere and lose it. So I put it in a basket 
and tramped out into the country for about 
eight miles.” 

“Did you lose the cat?” 

“Lose it! If I hadn’t followed it I’d never 
have got back home.”—Houston CHRONICLE 

“Well,” said the waiter in the Shack to the 
student who had just had his seventh cup of 
coffee, “you must be very fond of coffee.” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered the student, “or I 
wouldn’t be drinking so much water to get a 
little.” —SELECTED 


An electrician was working on an emer- 
gency wiring job. Turning to the apprentice 
who was helping him, he said, “Say, Bill, take 
hold of the end of that wire.” 

“All right.” 

“Feel anything?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, don’t touch the other one, 
it’s got over 5,000 volts.".—-DuKE ’n’ DucHEss 


She: “We were at the art gallery this after- 
noon and Fred explained a modernistic pic- 
ture to me.” 

He: “Did you learn anything from his ex- 
planation ?” 

She: “Yes, I realized that things are not 
as bad as they can be painted”’ —SELEectepD 


———iey 





to be sure, which are re- 
nowned for their fair 
treatment of all public 
problems, however con- 
troversial in nature they 
may be. But it is cer- 
tainly true of a great 
many of them. 


Censorship of Readers 


Perhaps the most ef- 
fective type of censor- 
ship which exists in the 
United States is the un- 
conscious pressure which 
the readers exert upon 
newspapers. There is the 
ever-present fear that a 
news story or an editorial 
may offend the audience 
to which the paper goes. 
Thus there may be a 
tendency to avoid trou- 
blesome issues, to ignore 
items which are definitely 
important news merely 
in order to avoid offend- 
ing the reading public. 





An excellent example 
of the extent to which 
this audience pressure 
may be used occurred 
during the World War. 
After the United States 
had become involved in the war, but before 
the American public had become tired of 
it, Germany sent out a “feeler” as to what 
the attitude of the Allies would be to hold- 
ing a conference to discuss the cessation of 
hostilities. The only thing Germany wanted 
to find out was whether the Allies would 
be willing to discuss terms of peace. No 
commitments were involved on either side. 

The cabled news story of the proposal 
came into the offices of the New York 
Times in the middle of the night, when only 
one editorial writer was on duty. This 
writer considered the story so important 
as to merit at least a brief editorial. He 
obtained the consent of the publisher of 
the Times and the editorial appeared. The 
suggestion was made in the editorial that 
if Germany wanted to discuss peace, cer- 
tainly no harm could come from sitting 
down with her, and that anything which 
would halt the mad butchery which was 
threatening to destroy civilization was at 
least worth considering. 

At the time the editorial appeared public 
opinion in the United States was whipped 
up to such a frenzy that even a mild ed- 
itorial of this kind was regarded by many 
as almost treasonable. So hostile was the 
public reception that the Times was obliged 
to hire 25 persons to take care of the can- 
cellations of subscriptions which resulted 
from this editorial. A less financially pow- 
erful newspaper would never have been able 
to weather a storm of this kind. 

Newspaper publishers and editors are, as 
a rule, extremely sensitive to the reaction 
of the readers. Changes of policy fre- 
quently result from a mere handful of 
letters from readers. To no other pressure 
are those responsible for newspaper policy 
more susceptible than that which the au- 
dience may, and frequently does, exert. 
Sometimes this pressure has a_ beneficial 
effect. More often it has the opposite 
result, for the pressure may reflect preju- 
dices or it may be brought to bear by 
groups which have their own axes to grind. 


Recent Improvements 


Many developments of recent years have 
tended to improve the quality of the 
American press. Not the least important 
among these is the radio and the use to 
which it has been put. Before the radio 
became wideiy used as an instrument for 
the dissemination of information, the pub- 
lic had to rely almost exclusively upon 
newspapers. There was no effective means 
of checking on the accuracy of news stories 
and distortions of fact were likely to be 
frequent. Now, however, with radio in 
such general use, the newspapers have to 














TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


WILL IT HAPPEN HERE? 


be more careful. If, for example, an ad- 
dress by a prominent political leader has 
been heard by a radio audience of millions, 
errors of fact in the reporting of the ad- 
dress would be promptly detected by news- 
paper readers and attempts on the part of 
the press to create a false impression among 
readers by emphasis or interpretation would 
be less likely to succeed. Should television 
become widely used in this country, there 
would be a further check on the press, for 
readers of newspapers would not only hear 
but would also see events which are de- 
scribed in the papers. 


Outstanding Weakness 


Perhaps the greatest weakness of the 
American press is the fact that in general 
it represents the interests of a single class. 
There are few newspapers which speak for 
the working class and others of the lower 
economic levels. Thus it frequently hap- 
pens that there is no editorial spokesrnan 
for the great masses, and items of news 
having a direct effect upon their welfare are 
not given adequate treatment in the press. 
Nor is it likely that this difficulty will be 
overcome because of the huge sums of 
money which are essential to the estab- 
lishment of a newspaper. It seems likely 
that for some time to come the great public 
will continue to depend upon the existing 
press for its information. 

Skepticism on the part of readers during 
recent years has done a great deal to im- 
prove the quality of newspapers. As sus- 
picion has grown with respect to the accu- 
racy of all news stories and the feeling has 
spread that perhaps all that one reads in 
the paper is not necessarily fact, news- 
papers have had to toe the mark and raise 
their standards of news coverage. The 
wise reader today does not depend upon 
one paper for his information; he reads 
papers of opposite views and policies, hop- 
ing in the process to get an accurate pic- 
ture. 





Antelopes are particular animals; when 
they go traveling, they must go by air. 
Charles Belden, a rancher at Pitchfork, 
Wyoming, has developed a profitable busi- 
ness supplying zoos and wildlife refuges 
with antelopes, but he has found that he 
must transport them by airplane, because 
they cannot stand a trip by train or truck. 
Antelopes are extremely sensitive; only the 
young ones will live through a trip. Mr. 
Belden catches them soon after they are 
born, because a few weeks after birth they 
can outrun the fastest saddle horse. Nearly 
every zoo in the United States now has 
an antelope purchased from Mr. Belden. 





